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■  Friday,  August  22,  1941. 

SUBJECT:    "SAVE  THE  GARDEN  SURPLUS."    Information  from  home  economists,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 
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Today  I'm  calling  all  thrifty  homemakers.  For  here's  news  about  canning  the 
surplus  garden  vegetables  in  season  now  —  suggestions  for  canning  beans,  corn,  and 
toaatoes. 

August  is  always  a  busy  month  for  home  canners.  And  this  year  it's  even 
busier  than  usual.  You  know  about  the  nation-wide  campaign  on  to  save  food  for 
future  emergency  needs — to  prevent  any  good  food  going  to  waste. 

The  United  States  Government  has  gone  on  record  asking  every  community  in  the 
country  to  take  stock  of  its  surplus  vegetables  and  fruits — and  to  take  steps  to 
save  those  surpluses.    Government  experts  point  out  that  in  nearly  every  locality, 
supplies  of  vegetables  go  to  waste  each  year,  because  they  are  not  gathered  and  dis- 
tributed for  immediate  use — or  not  stored  or  preserved  to  be  used  later. 

They  urge  saving  these  surpluses  and  distributing  them  later  in  the  community, 
particularly  through  the  school  lunch  program. 

Of  course,  home  surpluses  need  to  be  saved  also.     Says  Dr.  Louise  Stanley, 
Chief  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Bureau  of  Home  Economics — 

"The  importance  of  a  well-planned  canning  program  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
strongly.    For  survey  after  survey  has  shown  us  that  home  canning  as  part  of  a  wise 
home-production  program  can  make  the  difference  between  diets  that  are  poor — and 
diets  that  are  good,  nutritionally.     Home-produced,  home-canned  food  helps  provide 
tetter  diets  with  fewer  food  dollars." 

So  here  are  some  canning  reminders  from  the  home  economists  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 
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First  of  all — they  emphasize  the  necessity  of  a  steam  pressure  canner  for 
canning  all  vegetables  "but  tomatoes.    They  say: 

"Whether  you  can  on  a  large  scale  or  a  small  scale,  a  steam  pressure  canner 
is  a  oust  piece  of  equipment  for  processing  non-acid  vegetables.     Practically  all 
regetables  but  tomatoes  come  in  the  non-acid  class. 

"The  steam  pressure  canner  is  necessary  because  only  by  the  use  of  pressure 
is  it  possible  to  set  the  high  temperatures  needed  to  kill  organisms  in  non-acid 
regetables  that  are  likely  to  cause  spoilage  otherwise.    In  canning  these  vegetables, 
you  need  to  have  processing  temperatures  of  240  to  250  degrees  Fahrenheit  to  make 
sure  of  killing  the  spoilage  organisms." 

So  here,  vegetable  by  vegetable,  are  a  few  highlights  on  canning  beans,  corn, 
and  tomatoes. 

First  for  beans: 

"Several  kinds  of  beans  are  available  now  in  gardens  over  the  country,  and 
it  is  possible  to  can  all  kinds  of  them.     These  include  snap  beans,  young  and  tender 
Lisa  beans,  and  green  table  soybeans. 

"Eome  economists  advise  pre-cooking  all  these  beans  before  you  pack  them  into 
jars  or  cans.  And  they  say  to  use  the  water  in  which  you  pre-cook  the  beans  to  pour 
over  the  vegetables  for  the  canning  liquid. 

"Either  glass  jars  or  plain  tin  cans  are  suitable  for  putting  up  snap  beans, 
Haa  beans,  or  green  table  soybeans.    And  with  the  exception  of  snap  beans,  you  may 
also  put  them  up  in  C-enamel  tin  cans,  if  you  happen  to  have  those  on  hand." 

Nov;  here's  an  interesting  point  about  canned  corn. 

"You  may  can  corn  in  two  different  forms.     One  is  called  cream- style  corn. 
0*  other  is  called  whole-grain  corn.    The  difference  is  in  the  way  you  cut  the  ker- 
nels off  the  cob. 
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Tor  cream-style  corn  you  cut  the  kernels  by  running  a  sharp  knife  over  them 
lightly.    That  way  you  cut  off  the  tops  of  the  kernels.    Then  you  can  scrape  out  the 
pulp  with  the  hack  of  the  knife.    For  whole-g;rain  corn  you  cut  the  kernels  deeply 
enough  to  take  off  most  of  each  kernel  without  getting  any  hulls.    And  you  do  not 
icrape  the  cob. 

"This  means  that  cream-style  corn  is  thick  and  pasty  and  needs  longer  pro- 
cessing in  the  steam  pressure  canner  and  a  higher  temperature  than  does  whole— grain 
corn.    For  that  same  reason,  whole-grain  corn  usually  keeps  the  fresh  corn  flavor 
better." 

Now  jumping  from  corn  to  tomatoes:    The  highlight  of  canned  tomatoes  is  their 
high  food  value  if  they  are  put  up  the  right  way.    But  let  me  quote  the  nutrition 
experts  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  this  score.    They  say — 

"Raw  tomatoes  are  one  of  the  richest  sources  of  vitamin  C — a  vitamin  we  need 
every  day.    Canned  tomatoes  put  up  the  right  way  lose  practically  none  of  this 
valuable  vitamin  C,    And  for  usual  storage  periods,  canned  tomatoes  keep  a  large 
part  of  this  vitamin." 

If  you'd  like  to  check  up  on  what  is  the  right  way  to  can  tomatoes,  as  well 
as  the  right  way  to  can  beans  and  corn,  I  suggest  you  send  for  Farmers'  Bulletin 
1762  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.     The  title  of  this  bulletin  is  "Home 
Canning  of  Fruits,  Vegetables,  and  Meats."    You  can  get  a  single  copy  free  by  writ- 
ing the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D,  C. 
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